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Time  was— and  not  so  long  ago  either— when  you  couldn't  hope  for  a 
taste  of  fried  chicken  earlier  in  the  spring  than  Decoration  Day,  and 
when  the  big  date  for  this  great  American  treat  didn't  arrive  until  the 
Fourth  of  July.     Time  was  when    hens  never  started  setting  until  early 
spring,  and  when  the  spring  chickens  they  hatched  weren't  large  enough  for 
frying  until  June  or  July. 

But  the  spring  chicken  of  yesterday  has  "become  the  year-round 
"bird  of  today.    Broilers,  or  fryers,  whichever  you  prefer  to  call  the 
young  chickens  weighing  2  and  a  half  or  3  pounds,  just  right  for  broil- 
ing   or  frying,  are  now  for  sale  in  city  markets  the  year  around.  When 
poultry  scientists  discovered  how  to  feed  young  chickens  for  health  at  any_ 

time  of  year,  hatchings  at  any  mnnth  were  possible.  The  commercial 
broiler  industry  developed  which  now  produces  more  than  150  million 
broilers  a  year,  and  allows  you  to  indulge  your  appetite  for  fried 

chicken  whatever  the  date. 

But  spring  is  still  the  time  when  the  country  has  the  most 

young  chickens,  because  spring  is  still  the  time  when  farmers  raise 

chickens  for    their  regular  farm  flocks.     So  now  is  a  good  time  for 

home  cooks  to  review  the  rules  of  poultry  cooking  in  order  to  make  the  most 

of  these  young  birds  at  their  peak  season. 

Anyone  can  cook  chicken  to  perfection  because  the  rules  of  poultry 

cooking  are  so  few  and  so  easy.    Rule  No.  1    is;     Cook  at  moderate  heat 


so  the  meat  will  "bo  Juicy  and  tender,  and  done  evenly  all  the  way  through  to  the 

"bone.    This  rule  of  moderate  heat  holds  for  "birds  of  all  ages  and  kinds  from  the 

spring  chicken  to  the  old  hen  sent  to  the  market  when  she  no  longer  lays  enough 

eggs  to  pay  her  keep.    Moderate  heat  is  right  also  for  turkeys,  young  toms ,  and 

hens  or  older,  heavier  birds,  ducks,  geese,  guineas,  even  squab. 
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Why  not  cook  poultry  with  high  heat?    Because/ heat  hardens  and.  toughens 
the  protein  of  poultry  as  of  other  meat;  it  shrinks  the  muscle  and  drives  out 
juice.    With  fast  and  furious  cooking,  you  lose  much  of  the  good  from  the  meat, 
moderate  heat,  on  the  other  hand,  saves  "both  meat  and  fuel.     Though  moderate 
heat  means  longer  time  in  cooking  the  result  is  actually  more  meat  to  serve  and 
more  juice  and  flavor  in  the  meat.    In  frying  chicken  moderate  heat  cooks  the 
meat  evenly  through  to  the  bone  whereas  high  heat  is  likely  to  overcook  or  oven 
scorch  the  outside  while  the  meat  near  the  bone  is  still  raw. 

Rale  Ho.  2  for  cooking  poultry  is:    Vary  your  cooking  method  according 
to  the  age  and  fatness  of  the  bird.    Remexrber  to  notice  before  you  cook: 
How  old  the  bird  is  and  how  fat  it  is.     For  young,  tender,  well-fatted  birds, 
you  have  3  good  cooking  methods:     Broiling,  frying,  or  roasting  in  an  open 
pan.    Young  birds  that  are  very  lean  are  best  cooked  in  a  covered  roaster  or 
casserole  which  makes  them  tender  and  savory.     Covered  cooking  is  also  the 
best  method  for  full  grown  birds  past  their  prime  for  roasting  but  not  yet  old 
enough  to  belong  in  the  stewing  class.    As  for  the  very  old  birds,  they  need  long 
slow  cooking  in  water  or  steam  to  make  them  tender  all  through.  Then  you  can  mse 
them  in  a  chicken  fricassee  or  make  creamed  chicken  or  curried  chicken  or  any  one 
of  a  number  of  different  chicken  dishes,  hot  or  cold.     These  two  general  rules — 
cooking  at  moderate  temperature  and  cooking  according  to  the  age  and  fatness  of 
the  bird — hold  for  fresh  killed  poultry,  frozen-thawed  poultry,  and  home-cured 
smoked  poultry.    But  smoked  poultry  is  drier  than  other  poultry,  so  needs  some 
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special  care  in  cooking.  '>  '-  ' 

So  much  for  general  rules  for  cooking  poultry.    Now  for  a  few  particulars 
about  fried  chicken. 

Some  cooks  fry  chicken  in  shallow  fat  and  some  in  deep  fat.    Here's  how  to 
fry  in  shallow  fat— or  pan-fry.     First,  disjoint  the  bird  and  cut  it  into  pieces  the 
right  size  for  serving.     The  number  of  pieces  from  one  chicken  depends  on  the  weight 
of  the  bird  and  the  number  of  people  you  are  going  to  serve.    Before  cooking,  wipe 
the  pieces  of  chicken  as  dry  as  possible,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  roll  in 
flour,  (or  you  may  prefer  to  dip  the  chicken  in  egg  and  milk,  and  then  roll  in  fine 
dry  breadcrumbs  or  corn  meal) . 

Now  have  a  thick  frying  pan  ready  with  a  half  inch  or  more  of  hot  fat  in  it~ 
hot  fat,  but  not  smoking  fat.  Put  the  thickest  pieces  of  chicken  in  the  pan  first. 
Don't  crowd  the  pieces  in.    Leave  room  for  the  fat  to  come  up  around  each  one.  Cover 
the  pan  to  keep  the  fat  from  spattering.  Cook  at  moderate  heat.  Turn  each  peice  when 
brown.  Thick  pieces  of  a  3-pound  chicken  usually  need  20  to  25  minutes  to  cook  done 
to  the  bone,  if  you  do  all  the  cooking  on  top  of  the  stove.  But  if  you  have  several 
birds  to  fry,  or  not  much  frying  pan  space,  start  the  pieces  in  the  frying  pan  on 
top  of  the  stove,  and  as  they  brown,  remove  them  to  a  pan  in  the  oven.     Finish  cook- 
ing in  a  moderate  oven— 300  degrees  to  350.  (To  keep  fried  chicken  hot  after  it  is 
cooked,  lay  the  pieces  on  absorbent  paper  to  drain.  Then  place  in  a  heated  pan  or 
crock. 

You  can  also  fry  chicken  in  deep  fat— or  French-fry.    For  this  method  of 
frying,  you  dip  the  pieces  of  chicken  in  egg  and  bread  crumbs  and  then  let  them  dry 
before  you  put  them  in  a  deep  kettle  of  hot  fat.    H8ve  the  fat  heated  to  350  degrees 
and  enough  of  it  to  cover  the  chicken  without  overflowing  the  kettle.     You  lower  the 
chicken,  piece  by  piece,  into  the  hot  fat  taking  care  not  to  crowd  the  kettle.  The 
fat  cools  down  when  the  raw  chicken  goes  in.    You  have  to  regulate  the  heat  to  fry 
at  300  to  325  degrees.    A  quarter  of  a  2  and  a  half  pound  dressed  chicken  takes  10 
tc  15  minutes  to  cook  done  to  the  bone  in  deep  fat  of  this  temperature. 

'Jell,  that's  just  a  start  on  making  the  most  of  spring  chickens.    Lots  more 
information  is  in  the  bulletin  on  poultry  cooking  (F.  B.  1888)  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wellington,  D.  0.    As  long  as  the  supply  lasts, 
you  are  welcome  to  a  copy. 
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